IS 


An  effigy  of  Allen  MacEachen  leads  the  march  down  University  Avenue  to  Queen’s  Park. 

OFS  confronts  Dreo 


Budget  cutbacks 
force  six  firings 


The  Ontario  government,  rep- 
resented by  Consumer  Affairs 
Minister  Frank  Drea,  continues 
to  direct  criticism  over  eductt- 
tion  cutback  towards  the  federal 
government.  “If  you  really  want 
to  protest,  you  have  to  do  it  in 
Ottawa,”  said  Drea. 

Drea,  met  by  hoots  and  cat- 
calls, spoke  to  hundreds  of 
rain-soaked  student  demonstra- 
tors at  Queen’s  Park  Thursday 
at  a rally  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Students 
(OFS).  Students  responded  to 
Drea’s  comments  with  chants  of 
“pass  the  buck”, and  “out 
Tories.” 

The  students,  whose  enthusi- 
asm was  undaunted  by  pouring 
rain,  held  an  effigy  of  federal 
Finance  Minister  Allan  Mac- 
Eachen and  a giant  corkscrew 
above  their  heads,  and  demand- 
ed to  hear  from  Premier  Wil- 
liam Davis. 

Drea’s  sppech  was  repeatedly 
interrupted  by  the  chants. 


prompting  him  to  announce  he 
could  wait  until  he  was  given  a 
fair  hearing.  Drea  said  that  the 
majority  of  people  in  the  prov- 
ince supported  the  education 
system  and  would  continue  to  do 
so.  He  said  that  students  should 
“appreciate”  what  educational 
opportunities  were  available. 

Drea  also  said  that  present  aid 
programs  kept  students  “well 
above  the  inflation  rate.” 

Barb  Taylor,  president  of  the 
OFS,  denounced  Drea’s  state- 
ments as  “political  word 
games.”  Taylor  confirmed  pre- 
vious statements  that  the  OFS  is 
seeking  potential  “alliances 
with  health-care,  day-care  and 
social-service  organizations”, 
forming  a solid  block  of  dissent. 
These  further  alliances  would 
join  the  Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees’  Union  (OPSEU), 
the  Ontario  Confederation  of 
University  Faculty  Associations 
(OCUFA)  and  OFS. 

Taylor  demanded  the  release 


of  the  recently  completed  edu- 
cation study  which  the  govern- 
ment is  now  assessing.  She 
closed  with  a demand  for  an 
“accessible  education  to  all” 
and  the  promise  of  further 
protest  for  the  “next  month  and 
a half.” 

The  Liberal  party  sent  recent- 
ly-appointed education  critic 
Sean  Conway  as  their  represent- 
ative. Conway  praised  the  stu- 
dents for  the  determination  they 
showed . 

A New  Democratic  MPP  said 
that  he  admired  the  “guts” 
students  have  to  protest  the 
“destructive  and  regressive  cut- 
back mentality”  of  the  provin- 
cial government.  He  said  that 
Bette  Stephenson  was  in  the 
Middle  East  because  “petro 
dollars  are  more  important  that 
the  people  of  Ontario.” 

Wally  Majesky,  president  of 
the  Metro  Labor  Council,  said 

see  OFS,  page  2 


In  order  to  achieve  a balanced 
budget,  Conestoga  College  has 
terminated  six  employees  of  its 
administration  staff  and  will 
reduce  its  support  staff  and 
faculty  in  the  coming  weeks. 

On  March  3,  the  college’s 
board  of  governors  approved  a 
1982-83  fiscal  budget  which  es- 
timated  income  to  be 
$24,900,000.  Total  budget  re- 
quests exceeded  this  figure  by 
$1,227,275,  therefore,  employee 
reductions  have  been,  and  will 
be  made  to  balance  the  budget. 

John  Podmore,  director  of 
personnel  services  at  the  col- 
lege, refused  Tuesday  to  release 
the  names  of  the  six  employees 
who  have  been  terminated. 

He  said  the  college  does  not 
“...feel  it  is  appropriate  to  give 
out  the  names  and  positions  of 
those  involved”  because  it  is 
“...a  personal  matter  between 
the  college  and  the  individuals 
involved.” 

But  college  president  Joseph 
Martin  confirmed  Monday  that 
Sue  McLellan  and  Chuck  Math- 
ies,  both  of  the  athletic  depart- 
ment of  the  college,  are  two  of 
the  six  administrative  employ- 
ees who  have  been  terminated. 
Some,  but  not  all  of  the  notices 


studies 

student  and  faculty  rights  and 
college  responsibilities  were 
among  topics  discussed  at  a 
professional  development  day 
seminar  held  at  the  Doon 
campus  of  Conestoga  College  on 
Tuesday,  March  2. 

Two  lawyers  — Mary  Jo 
McLaughlin-Nolan  and  (^hris 
Paliare  — acted  as  guest  speak- 
ers at  the  day-long  workshop, 
which  was  open  to  faculty  and 
administration  of  all  campuses 
of  the  college. 

During  the  morning  session, 
McLaughlin-Nolan  told  those 
present  that  students  are  ex- 
tremely conscious  of  their  legal 
rights  as  consumers.  Therefore, 
they  are  more  apt  to  question 
such  things  as  the  reliability  of 
testing,  how  they  are  graded  and 
if  the  courses  offer  what  the 
college  calendar  says  they  do. 

McLaughlin-Nolan  stated  her 
purpose  to  be  to  “help  people  to 
look  at  themselves  and  their  own 
institutions  and  make  the  neces- 
sary changes.” 

She  cited  several  cases  in  the 
United  States  in  which  students 
filed  educational  malpractice 
suits  against  schools. 

To  protect  themselves  against 
any  kind  of  legal  action, 
McLaughlin-Nolan  suggested 
that  educational  institutions  set 
out  specific  course  descriptions, 
allow  faculty  to  update  their 
skills  periodically,  carefully 
choose  the  teachers  they  hire 
and  carefully  account  for  and 
handle  any  necessary  student 
dismissals. 


of  terminations  issued  last 
week,  were  effective  immedi- 
ately. 

Martin  also  said  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  decided  which  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  support 
staff  will  be  terminated.  These 
decisions  will  be  made  through 
negotiations  with  the  Ontario 
Public  Service  Employees 
Union  (OPSEU).  Meetings  in- 
volving the  parties  concerned 
will  take  place  over  the  next  few 
weeks. 

As  well  as  terminating  six 
employees  so  far,  the  college 
has  also  made  some  organiza- 
tional changes  in  following  its 
policy  of  restraint. 

Mary  Hofstetter,  formerly 
chairman  of  Applied  Arts  at  the 
Doon  campus,  will  now  assume 
the  position  of  chairman  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Business  at  the 
same  campus.  Podmore  said 
Tuesday  that  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  business  department 
Tim  France  has  left  the  employ 
of  the  college. 

Harvey  Hutton,  who  was  man- 
ager of  administrative  support 
service  and  chairman  of  tech- 
nology at  the  Waterloo  campus, 
will  now  assume  the  position  of 

see  bu(dget,  page  3 


rights 

In  the  question  and  answer 
period  that  followed,  subjects 
such  as  student  attendance  and 
the  need  for  a student  conduct 
code  were  discussed. 

In  the  afternoon,  Paliare,  who 
specializes  in  labor  law  and  who 
sat  in  on  McLaughlin-Nolan’s 
speech,  told  his  audience  not  to 
be  “overly  concerned”  about 
being  sued  for  several  reasons. 
His  reasons  included  the  fact 
that  the  process  of  suing  is 
difficult  and  complex  and  that 
even  if  a teacher  was  sued 
successfully,  the  college  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  claim. 

Paliare  went  on  to  talk  about 
faculty  rights  as  set  out  in  the 
Community  College  Collective 
Bargaining  Act.  He  pointed  out 
that  teachers  are  protected  by 
the  Ontario  Public  Service  Em- 
ployees Union  (OPSEU),  and 
that  only  in  a few  cases  can  an 
employer  act  on  an  individual 
without  going  through  the 
union. 

Paliare  questioned  whether  it 
would  be  the  teachers'  (employ- 
ees’) responsibility  to  enforce  a 
student  conduct  code.  He  felt  it 
was  the  job  of  the  employer. 

Topics  dealt  with  in  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  period  following 
Paliare's  speech  included  sexual 
and  student  harassment  and  how 
to  best  handle  abusive  students 
and  cheating  on  tests. 

A panel  discussion  involving 
the  two  speakers  concluded  the 
workshop,  which  was  presented 
by  the  Doon  Faculty  Develop- 
ment Committee. 
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Postal  hirings 
discriminatory 

Governments  in  this  country  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  combat  discriminatory  hiring 
practices.  In  fact,  there  are  laws  now  which 
make  it  illegal  to  discriminate  against  potential 
employees  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  or  religious 
persuasion.  In  view  of  this,  it  hardly  seems  fair 
that  someone  applying  for  a job  with  the  new 
Canada  Post  Corporation  should  be  discriminat- 
ed against  simply  because  he  or  she  is  not  the 
son  or  daughter  of  a postal  worker. 

But  such  discrimination  will  take  place  if  local 
postmasters  comply  with  the  orders  of  their 
boss,  M.A.  Murray,  the  managing  director  of 
labor  relations  for  Canada  Post.  Last  week,  in  a 
Telex,  Murray  instructed  postmasters  that 
summer  employees,  “are  to  be  selected  from 
the  families  of  members  of  the  letter  Carriers 
Union  of  Canada  bargaining  unit.” 

Are  we  to  assume  from  this  that  the  offspring 
of  letter  carriers  have  some  natural  aptitude, 
inherited  from  their  parents,  for  delivering 
mail?  Because,  unless  they  have  some  special 
qualifications  that  make  them  more  suited  to  the 
work  than  the  rest  of  the  job-seeking  public,  the 
policy  smacks  of  discrimination. 

It  is  no  secret  that  it  has  long  been  the  policy  of 
the  post  office  to  encourage  nepotism  in  its 
hiring  practices.  The  sons  and  daughters  of 
postal  workers  have  always  gotten  first  crack  at 
Christmas  rush  and  summer  employment. 

At  a time  when  jobs,  even  summer  jobs,  are  at 
a premium  it  hardly  seems  fair  to  place  this 
restriction  on  work  that  any  student  would  be 
happy  to  get. 

By  offering  these  summer  jobs  only  to  the 
children  of  postal  workers,  Canada  Post  is 
encouraging  the  attitude  of  complacency  that 
has  so  drastically  affected  worker  productivity 
in  the  past. 

Can  these  kids  be  truly  appreciative  of  a job 
they  have  been  offered  on  a silver  platter?  If 
they  had  had  to  vie  with  the  rest  of  the  public  to 
get  such  a job,  would  they  not  work  harder  in 
hopes  of  being  rehired  the  following  year? 

Assuming  that  these  questions  can  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  new  postal  corporation,  with  Its  vows  to 
increase  efficiency  and  provide  a better  mail 
service,  has  decided  to  tred  along  this  well  worn 
nepotistic  path. 

Even  if  neppotism  could  not  be  directly 
blamed  for  a lack  of  productivity,  it  would  still 
be  a good  idea  to  give  the  sickly  old  postal 
service  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood.  Opening  all 
postal  positions  that  need  filling  to  competition 
from  the  general  public,  would  be  a step  in  that 
direction. 

Michael  Warren,  the  new  president  of  Canada 
Post,  hopes  to  revive  the  postal  service  in 
Canada  by  competing  fairly  and  aggressively 
with  other  mail  services.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
he  cannot  see  the  value  of  extending  this  attitude 
of  fair  competition  to  the  policies  developed  by 
his  labor  relations  director. 


Foundation 
pushes  to  restore 
artist's  home 

The  Doon  School  of  Fine  Arts 
has  been  sitting  in  waiting  since 
it  was  sold  to  the  city  last 
October.  Its  lawns  have  become 
overgrown  and  it’s  exterior 
shabby,  but  it  may  soon  become 
a historic  monument. 

The  Homer  Watson  Founda- 
tion wants  to  purchase ' the 
house,  and  with  public  money, 
restore  it  in  memory  of  its  firsi 
owner. 

Watson  was  a forerunner  ol 
the  Group  of  Seven  and  was 
internationally  known.  Most  of 
his  paintings  were  done  around 
the  Doon  area.  One  of  Watson’s 
works  was  presented  to  Queen 
Victoria  and  now  hangs  in  Wind- 
sor Castle. 

The  Foundation  will  need  pub- 
lic support  in  order  to  purchase 
the  house  and  the  legal  formali- 
ties are  being  started  now. 
There  are  many  things  that  need 
repair,  including  the  front 
steps. 
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that  “education  will  become  the 
preserve  of  the  rich  and  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  prov- 
ince will  deteriorate.’’ 

Sean  O’Flynn,  president  of 
OPSEU,  continued  to  guarantee 
the  union’s  support.  He  said  that 
the  government’s  financial  re- 
straints have  resulted  in  “de- 
spair that  has  swept  the  prov- 
ince like  a plague.” 

Yesterday’s  rally  was  one  of 
many  across  the  country,  all 
taking  place  in  front  of  provin- 
cial legislatures.  Messages  of 
support  continued  to  come  from 
the  other  demonstrations. 


Response  lacking 
in  nominations 

Little  interest  has  been  shown 
in  filling  the  positions  of  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the 
Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA). 

Only  three  nominations  have 
been  entered  since  the  nomina- 
tions opened  over  a week  ago. 

Two  students  — Stuart  Camp- 
bell and  Bill  Thompson  — are 
running  for  president.  The  lone 
candidate  for  vice  president  is 
Dave  Huculak. 

To  qualify  for  the  election,' 
which  will  be  held  March  29  and 
30,  a person  must  be  a full-time 
student  at  the  Doon  campus  and 
have  only  one  year  of  their 
course  remaining.  Nominees 
must  also  submit  a form  with  a 
minimum  of  10  names  nominat- 
ing them  for  a certain  position. 
Th^se  forms  may  be  picked  up 
at  the  DSA  office. 

The  deadline  for  nominations 
is  March  25. 


Resource  Report 

THE  LEARNING  RESOURCE  CENTRE  has 
recived  the  special  double  issue  of  ROLLING  STONE 
MAGAZINE  “1981  in  photos  yearbook,  a photo- 
graphic history  of  the  year  in  miisic  and  film”.  The 
“year  in  music”  covers  all  the  major  stories  and 
stars,  and  the  “year  in  movies”  complains  about  the 
quality  of  current  movies  and  movie  trends. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  Rolling  Stones 
tour,  and  the  trial  of  Elvis  Presley’s  doctor.  This  is  a 
lot  more  interesting  for  music  fans  than  movie  fans. 


YES  I CAN  ... 

This  program,  a production  of  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  introduces  women  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  dull,  low-paying  occupations 
and  decided  to  risk  applying  their  skills  and  interests 
to  jobs  that  until  recently  have  been  seen  as 
exclusively  male.  We  see  that  even  they  are 
surprised  that  as  truck  drivers,  carpenters,  welders, 
machinists,  and  electrorac  technicians,  they  feel 
“real  job  satisfaction”,  “great  feelings  of  ac- 
complishment” and  “new  freedom”. 

Interested  in  more  creative  job  opportunities??  As 
for  VT855  title  Yes  I Can. 


The  1982  CANADIAN  KEY  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY  has 
just  been  received  in  the  Learning  Resource  Centre.  This 
reference  book  is  a complete  index  of  the  largest  businesses 
in  Canada.  The  14,000  listings  included  in  the  1982  edition  are 
the  leaders  in  business,  investment,  production  and  expendi- 
ture. Each  company  listing  is  consistent  in  format  to  identify 
the  company,  its  location,  its  lines  of  business,  its  size  and 
the  name,  title  and  phone  number  of  its  chief  executive  and 
corporate  head  office,  respectively.  To  aid  selection  of 
business  information,  the  company  listings  are  sorted 
alphabetically  by  Company  Name,  Geographically  by 
Province  and  City,  by  Line  of  Business,  and  by  D-U-N-S 
number. 

Brief  articles  about  living  leaders  in  all  fields  of  human 
accomplishment  are  published  in  CURRENT  BIOGRAPHY. 
Newspaper,  magazines,  and  news  releases  are  consulted  to 
provide  accurate  biographical  sketch.  The  latest  edition,  for 
January  1982,  contains  articles  on  such  well-known  people  as 
actor  John  Hurt  (The  Elephant  Man,  Midnight  Express),  and 
singer  Anne  Murray.  Photographs  usually  accompany  the 
biographies. 


Nominations 


for  1982  - 83  PRESIDENT 
and  VICE-PRESIDENT 
of 

the  Doon  Student  Association 

are  now  being  accepted  in  the  DSA  office 
(located  beside  the  student  lounge) 
Nominations  are  open  until 
Thursday,  March  25 


ELECTIONS  TO  BE  HELD 

Monday,  March  29  and 
Tuesday,  March  30  1982 
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the  Long  Distance 


Dave  Hanna  refuses  to  conform 


A 


Dave  Hanna,  a 17-year-old 
Kitchener  Collegiate  Institute 
(KCI)  student,  was  suspended 
from  school  February  18  be- 
cause he  wore  ripped  clothimg 
and  an  unusual  hairstyle.  Hanna 
dyed  one  side  of  his  hair  blue, 
the  other  side  brown,  and  shaved 
a strip  down  the  middle  bald. 

A student  protest  rally  at  KCI 
Feb.  19,  resulted  in  a female 
student  being  hit  with  a garbage 
can.  She  was  taken  to  hospital 
and  received  stitches  in  her 
forehead.  When  school  officials 
realized  Hanna  was  at  the  rally, 
he  was  charged  with  trepassing 
on  school  property. 

John  Reimer,  Waterloo 
County  Board  of  Education 
trustee,  said  he  agreed  with  the 
suspension  because  “Hanna 
‘‘hallenged  the  dress  code.  The 
principal  carried  out  a normal 
application  of  policy.” 

Reimer,  also  a teacher  at  the 
Boon  campus  of  Conestoga  Col- 
lege, said  he  supported  suspen- 
sion of  students  because  of 
appearance,  “...  if  it’s  serious.  It 
detracts  from  other  students 
learning.  It  creates  an  atmo- 
sphere for  a learning  problem 
and  a discipline  problem.” 

Ross  Cromwell,  a board  of 
education  trustee  and  teacher  at 
the  Cambridge  campus  of  Con- 
estoga, has  mixed  feelings  about 
the  issue. 

Cromwell  said  he  was  “under 
the  impression  that  Hanna  was 
under  a contract  to  conform  ... 
not  to  do  anything  outlandish. 
Hanna  had  an  obligation  to  live 
up  to  that  contract.” 

Cromwell  said  he  agreed  with 
the  KCI  principal’s  decision  only 
on  the  basis  that  there  was  such 
a contract.  He  does  not  believe 
in  school  dress  codes. 

“If  a student  isn’t  interfering 
with  the  program,  his  hair  is  his 
own  concern.  I don’t  think  it  is 
for  the  school  board  to  dictate 
what  is  stylish  for  the  general 
populous.” 

Hanna,  who  is  now  living  in 
Toronto,  denies  he  made  any 
verbal  or  written  contract  with 
principal  Carl  Craig. 

“I  didn’t  make  an  agreement 
to  dress  normally.  Craig  just  as- 
sumed.” 

Hanna  said  he  was  warned  by 
Craig  to  change  his  hairstyle 
prior  to  his  suspension.  “Hejold 
me  that  KCI  had  a loose  level  df 
creativity  but  mine  went  way 
beyond  it.  They  (Craig  and  vice 
principals  Harry  McCosh  and 
Cameron  Comrad)  said  I looked 


budget 


like  an  idiot.  It  was  discrimina- 
tory. 

“Craig  said  he  didn’t  like  my 
hair  because  of  the  attention  it 
got.  This  is  my  hair  cut.  The 
students  didn’t  mind.  They  were 
fighting  for  me.  People  I didn’t 
even  know.  I went  to  the  rally  to 
prove  that  I wasn’t  going  to 
conform  to  make  them  (school 
officials)  happy.” 

“What,  it  comes  down  to  is,  I 
can’t  go  back  until  I change  my 
hair  and  I’m  not  changing  it.” 
Hanna  is  planning  to  finish 
school  in  Toronto  and  hopes  to  be 
a nuclear  physicist. 

In  a recent  interview,  Craig 
said  he  did  have  a verbal 
contract  with  Hanna  but  admit- 
ted it  did  not  stipulate  conditions 


of  dress. 

Craig  explained,  “Dave  had 
quit  school  at  Waterloo  Colle- 
giate Institute.  I take  it  he  had 
become  totally  disenchanted 
with  the  system  and  stopped 
attending  classes.  He  assured 
me  that  he  wouldn’t  have  the 
same  problems  here.”  Craig 
said  that  was  the  extent  of  the 
verbal  contract. 

Craig  went  on  to  say  that  when 
Hanna  first  enrolled  at  KCI,  “he 
was  better  dressed  than  most  of 
the  kids  in  the  school.”  Later,  he 
began  to  wear  ripped  clothing 
and  finally  the  controversial 
hairstyle. 

Craig  said,  “He  never  once 
indicated  he  would  dress  like 
that.  I assumed  that  that  wasn’t 


one  of  his  problem  areas.” 
Craig  still  maintains  that 
Hanna  was  “suspended  because 
he  broke  the  contract  and  kept 
coming  on  school  property  with- 
out fulfilling  the  contract.” 
According  to  Craig,  KCI’s 
dress  code  “basically  says  there 
shall  be  no  extremes.  David’s 
dress  was  ridiculously  out  of  the 
norm. 

“David  is  certainly  very  artic- 
ulate, well  mannered  and  well 
behaved.  He  has  all  kinds  of 
potential.  I hope  some  time  in 
the  future  he  gets  his  head 
together  and  learns  to  work  with 
and  through  the  system.  In  my 
opinion  he  has  a very  superficial 
view  ...  pretty  shallow.” 

Craig  feels  his  decision  to 


suspend  Hanna  was  not  dis- 
criminatory. “I  suspended  kids 
in  the  60s  for  having  long  hair. 
David  is  npt  being  denied  an 
education.  He  can  do  corre- 
spondence in  the  nude  if  he 
wants  to.  As  long  as  it’s  not  in 
public.” 

Students  at  KCI  felt  different- 
ly. In  a letter  to  the  school 
newspaper  Spotlight,  one  stu- 
dent said,  “How  dare  anyone  be 
denied  an  education  on  the  basis 
of  his  or  her  appearance?” 

Hazel  Ward,  co-president  of 
KCI  student  council  said,  “If  a 
contract  was  broken,  the  princi- 
pal was  right.  But  I don’t  think 
KCI  needs  a dress  code.  Every- 
one has  the  right  to  be  an  indi- 
vidual.” 


con’t  from  page  1 

chairman  of  programs  at  the 
Cambridge  campus. 

John  Goddard,  while  retaining 
his  position  as  director  for 
Perth-Huron,  will  assume  the 
duties  of  chairman  of  programs 
at  the  Waterloo  campus. 

Regarding  the  effects  of  the 
cutbacks  and  changes,  Martin 
said  in  a memorandum  to  all 
college  employees  issued  March 
4 that  “the  excellence  of  Cones- 
toga College  programs  must  be, 
land  will  be,  retained.” 


AND  THE  WINNERS  ARE 


JANICE  WAGNER, 

Queen’s  University, 
Kingston. 


MARIE  PERKINS, 

Concordia  University, 
Montreal. 


JILL  BARNARD, 

York  University, 
Toronto. 


Congratulations 


We  wish  them  many  years  of  enjoyable  driving. 

And  thanks  to  the  thousands  of  other  students  who  _ ^ 

participated.  Better  luck  next  year!  Meanwhile, 


good  luck  in  your  exams,  have  a great  summer  and 
keep  that  Long  Distance  Feeling  going  strong! 
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Women's  Day  goes  public  on  King 


by  Heather  Mackey 

Banners  waving  and  balloons 
flying,  the  International 
Women’s  Day  march  wound  its 
way  down  King  Street,  Kitchen- 
er on  Saturday,  March  6. 

“It’s  a celebration  of  women,” 
said  Moe  Lyons,  an  organizer  of 
the  march,  who  was  beating  on  a 
large  drum  as  she  led  the  group 
in  protest  songs. 

More  than  100  women 
marched  from  Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo  Collegiate  to  Speaker’s 
Corner.  The  women  carried 
signs  calling  for  better  day  care. 


more  liberal  abortion  laws,  pen- 
sions for  housewives,  and  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

Twenty  women’s  organiza- 
tions took  part  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  march,  including  the 
K-W  Status  of  Women  Group, 
the  Women’s  Co-op,  Hysteria 
Magazine,  the  N.D.P.  Women’s 
Committee,  and  the  Canadian 
Committee  for  Learning  Oppor- 
tunities for  Women. 

“This  is  just  the  beginning,” 
said  Fran  McFarlane,  an  organ- 
izer from  the  N.D.P.  Women’s 
Committee.  “We  hope  to  make 


this  an  annual  event.”  Three 
years  ago,  a similar  march  was 
held.  “This  march  was  four 
times  the  size  of  our  last  one.  We 
just  walked  down  the  sidewalk 
before,  this  year  we  got  the 
street  closed  down  for  us.” 
International  Women’s  Day 
commemorates  March  8,  1908. 
when  female  garment  workers 
in  New  York’s  lower  east  side 
marched  in  the  streets  to  de 
mand  an  end  to  sweatshop 
conditions  after  128  women  were 
killed  in  a fire  at  the  Triangle 
Shirtwaist  Factory. 


More  than  100  women  marched  down  King  Street  to  celebrate  International  Women’s  Day 


A young  marcher  quotes  from  an  old  english  protest  song 


Moe  Lyons,  an  organizer  of  the  march,  leads  the  women  in  protest  songs 


Hidden  job  market  uncovered 


Local  doctor  fells 
of  the  natural  way 


Experts  estimate  that  80  to  95 
per  cent  of  available  jobs  are 
never  advertised,  said  Ellen 
Shenk,  supervisor  of  the  Career 
Information  Centre  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo. 

Shenk  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  a seminar  entitled  The  Hidden 
Job  Market,  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  campus  on 
Thursday  March  4.  The  seminar 
was  part  of  a series  of  talks  and 
workshops  sponsored  by  the 
university’s  Mature  Students 
program. 

Shenk  has  done  considerable 
research  into  job  availability. 
There  are  two  major  reasons 
vvhy  most  jobs  are  not  adver- 
:ised,  she  said.  One  is  that  the 
idvertisement  of  a position 
through  an  organization’s  per- 
sonnel department  is  expensive 
and  time-consuming.  The  other 
is  that  managers  prefer  to  hire 
through  the  old  boy/old  girl 
network.  A manager  will  ask 
someone  he  trusts  whether  that 
person  knows  anyone  who  could 
fill  the  available  position. 

Shenk  had  a great  deal  of 
practical  advice  for  those  who 
wish  to  break  into  the  hidden  job 
market. 

The  first  method  is  job  market 
research.  Read  the  local  news- 
papers, advised  Shenk.  There 
are  a number  of  factors  which 
affect  the  availability  of  jobs: 
the  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts, increased  business  de- 
mands, environmental  chal- 
lenges, social  trends  and  plant 
relocations. 

One  should  also  check  clas- 


sified ads  in  newspapers  three  to 
18  months  old,  said  Shenk.  The 
person  currently  occupying  the 
advertised  position  may  be 
ready  to  move  on,  or  may  know 
of  other  available  positions  with- 
in the  company. 

Other  sources  for  job  market 
research  are  the  yellow  pages, 
trade  publications  and  business 
directories,  Shenk  added. 

A second  method  of  locating 
hidden  jobs  is  the  information 
interview. 

“What  you  are  doing  through 
the  information  interview  is  try- 
ing to  get  on  a network  of  people 
who  are  hiring,”  said  Shenk. 
“What  you  also  want  to  do  is 
impress  them  somewhat  with 
yourself.”  Go  to  the  person 
whom  you  are  interviewing  as 
someone  who  is  seeking  infor- 
mation, not  as  someone  looking 
for  a job,  she  advised.  Ask 
questions  about  the  company,  its 
policies,  products  and  services. 
If  the  manager  mentions  a job 
opening,  “appear  interested  but 
not  needy.” 

“At  the  end  of  the  interview, 
ask  the  manager  for  the  names 
of  other  people  in  his  field,” 
Shenk  advised.  “Then  you  have 
an  entry  to  these  other  people.” 
If  you  are  on  a network,  she 
explained,  you  ensure  that  a 
number  of  people  are  familiar 
with  you.  “Even  if  you  do  not' 
have  all  the  paper  background  to 
suit  a job,  if  you  have  the  right 
qualities,  a manager  may  tailor 
a job  to  suit  you,”  she  pointed 
out. 

It  is  important  to  follow  up  an 


information  interview  with  a 
thankyou  letter  to  the  inter- 
viewee, Shenk  added.  This  is  not 
only  a matter  of  courtesy,  but 
serves  to  remind  the  manager 
who  you  are. 

Another  form  of  networking  is 
explored  by  Tom  Jackson  in  the 
book  The  Hidden  Job  Market, 
Shenk  said.  One  can  seek  infor- 
mation about  possible  jobs 
through  one’s  own  friends  and 
social  and  professional  contacts, 
Jackson  writes. 

“Besides  your  close  friends, 
your  doctor  or  dentist  may  be 
able  to  give  you  an  introduction 
to  a person  in  an  area  that  you 
are  interested  in,”  Shenk  ex- 
plained. Someone  else  might 
know  about  organizational 
changes  before  the  public  does, 
or  might  help  you  decide  on  a 
possible  career,  she  added. 

A third  method  of  breaking 
into  the  hidden  job  market  is  job 
creation.  Shenk  cited  the  exam- 
ple of  a man  who  was  fired  from 
a health-food  store  because  of 
low  sales.  He  analyzed  the  situa- 
tion in  several  health-food  stores 
and  found  that  sales  were  low 
due  to  unattractive  packaging  of 
goods  and  poor  advertising.  He 
went  to  another  health-food 
store  with  suggestions  for  solv- 
ing the  problem,  and  a job  was 
created  for  him. 

Shenk  warned  that  tackling 
the  hidden  job  market  is  a 
process  which  involves  a great 
deal  of  time  and  effort.  A good 
support  system  with  family  and 
friends  is  essential,  she  af- 
firmed. 


The  naturopathic  way  to 
health  is  treating  the  individual 
and  not  the  disease,  according  to 
Dr.  Gordon  Smith  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Naturopathic  Medi- 
cine in  Kitchener. 

Smith,  a graduate  of  the 
Natural  College  of  Naturopathic 
Medicine  in  Portland  Oregon, 
was  the  guest  speaker  Tuesday 
night  at  Riverside  School  on 
William  Street  in  Elmira.  It  was 
the  third  lecture  in  a series  of 
four  presented  by  the  Woolwich 
Interfaith  Counselling  Centre. 
Approximately  60  people  were 
in  attendance. 

The  Naturopathic  College  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada 
and  was  established  to  educate 
individuals  in  naturopathic 
medicine.  The  college  is  located 
at  43  Benton  Street  in  Kitchener 
and  was  founded  in  1980  under 
the  Ontario  Naturopathic  Asso- 
ciation. 

“Treatment  is  directed 
toward  the  whole  person  rather 
than  the  disease”,  says  Smith. 
“We  also  take  into  consideration 
hereditary,  biochemical,  emo- 
tional, environmental  and  psy- 
chological factors.” 

Naturopathic  medicine  is  a 
wholistic  approach  to  health.  It 
is  derived  from  traditional  and 
contemporary  sources.  It  is  a 
record  of  observation  and  re- 
search in  diverse  cultures  and 
throughout  history.  Also  includ- 
ed in  this  science  are  the 
disciplines  common  to  all  heal- 
ing arts;  a through  study  of  the 
human  organism,  how  it  is 
influenced  by  all  aspects  of  its 
environment,  and  techniques  of 
discovering  the  nature  of  the 
disease  process. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  na- 
turopathic medicine  is  that  the 
human  body  possesses  enor- 
mous power  to  heal  itself  by 
restoring  balance  in  structure 
and  function  and  adapting  to 
environmental  changes.  Naturo- 
pathic methods  of  therapy  are 
applied  as  a means  of  assisting 
the  “healing  power  of  nature.” 
A cornerstone  of  natural  thera- 
py is  cleansing,  detoxification 
and  regeneration. 


Smith  states,  “a  disease 
should  be  looked  at  as  a dynam- 
ic process  rather  than  an  en- 
tity.’’ He  also  stated  that, 
“symptoms  should  never  be 
suppressed  because  signs  of  an 
illness  are  objective  but  symp- 
toms are  subjective.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  an 
illness  or  disease  is  a natural 
process,  and  that  there  is  indeed 
a “time  and  place  for  surgical 
intervention  but  it  is  used  only 
as  a last  resort.” 

“Disease  processes  are  events 
that  can  be  changed  if  we  take 
the  whole  person  into  considera- 
tion.” There  is  an  interdepen- 
dence of  all  organs  in  the  body 
which  is  why  a person  is  frac- 
tionated and  studied  under  a 
microscoe.  In  other  words,  ev- 
erything is  looked  at. 

Smith  commented,  “many  of 
us  are  being  used  as  guinea  pigs 
because  there  hasn’t  been 
enough  research  done  on  chemi- 
cals in  food.”  He  said  that  using 
rats  in  experiments  is  no  good 
and  doesn’t  help  us.  “What 
happens  to  the  people  who  ingest 
these  foods  everyday?”  asks 
Smith. 

“Consultation  is  one  of  the 
principle  therapeutic  tools  pro- 
viding natural  and  preventative 
health  care.”  Smith  said  that 
there  are  common  sense  princi^ 
pies  to  follow  such  as  eating  onlji 
organically  grown  foods.  Smitn 
says,  “we  are  losing  contact 
with  nature  and  in  turn  with 
ourselves.  It  is  unfortunate  but 
it  is  a by-product  of  this  garb- 
age.” 

Another  principle  is  eating 
raw  food  or  preparing  food  so 
that  it  saves  some  of  the  nu- 
trients. “Often  times  there  is  a 
correlation  between  what  you 
are  eating  and  what’s  eating 
you,”  says  Smith. 

“Disease  takes  on  a life  of  its 
own  and  you  can’t  separate  a 
person  from  the  disease 
process.  They  must  be  treated 
individually,”  says  Smith. 

Smith  concludes  by  saying, 
“There  is  a reason  and  purpose 
for  everyone  being  sick  at  some 
time.” 
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Conestoga  grad  now  alderman 


Kitchener  Alderman  Will  Fer- 
guson did  a number  of  different 
things  before  being  elected  in 
1979.  He’s  had  approximately  25 
jobs  since  high  school,  such  as: 
rubber  worker,  milkman,  shoe- 
maker, salesman,  auto  worker, 
truck  driver,  cookie  maker,  and 
he  worked  in  social  services  for 
a year  at  Grandview  Training 
School  for  Girls  in  Galt.  He  has 
also  travelled  a great  deal. 

Ferguson  says,  “I  have  a 
wealth  of  experience.”  It  is 
because  of  all  these  jobs  that  he 
finally  .decided  to  choose  the 
social  work  field.  “I  was  going 
nowhere  and  fast.  At  24  I was  an 
auto  worker  running  a press  and 
knew  I didn’t  want  to  do  it  for  the 




No  lounge 
preparations 
at  Waterloo 

For  the  past  few  months  the 
student  council  at  Conestoga’s 
Waterloo  campus  have  been 
trying  to  get  a student  lounge. 
Council  has  contacted  the  proper 
authorities  including  Dave  Putt, 
Director  of  Waterloo  County, 
who  responded:  “As  a result  of 
severe  budget  constraints  and 
changes  in  the  funding  mecha- 
nism to  the  College,  space  utili- 
zation at  all  campuses  is  being 
reveiwed  as  regards  consolidat- 
ing programs,  adding  student 
sections  etc.  This  is  a complex 
process  and  cannot  be  done  in  a 
few  days,  or  even  weeks,  espe- 
cially since  the  budget  picture 
which  initiated  such  a review  of 
space  usage  is  still  changing. 
Thus,  at  this  point  in  time,  1 
cannot  assign  a space  to  be  used 
as  a student  lounge  at  the 
Waterloo  campus.” 

There  is  unused  space  here  at 
the  college,  but  none  available  to 
the  students. 

We  feel  on  of  the  larger 
floor-space  areas  of  the  school  is 
under  used.  This  is  the  Career 
Orientation  (COAP)  room.  Our 
concern  is  the  effective  use  of 
this  room  which  consists  of  over 
1,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
We  realize  that  this  area  is  the 
home-base  offices  for  two  coun- 
sellors in  the  Career  Orientation 
Action  program  and  for  two 
teachers  and  their  secretary. 

Prior  to  being  used  for  the 
COAP  program  this  space  was 
used  by  the  Appliance  Servicing 
program  which  is  now  located 
off  campus.  Considering  how 
well  this  area  was  used  by 
Appliance  Servicing  it  seems 
ironic  that  it  is  now  so  sparsely 
used  by  Career  Orientation. 
(Student  qouncil  discovered  that 
four  students  used  the  service  a 
total  of  six  times  during  the 
week  of  February  22.) 

We  (Waterloo  student  council) 
spoke  to  Lisa  Avedon,  co-ordina- 
tor of  the  COAP  program  and 
asked  her  is  she  felt  that  the 
COAP  space  is  being  used  ade- 
quately. she  said  yes,  consider- 
ing that  the  program  is  rela 
tively  new. 

We  also  asked  Avedon  is  she 
felt  there  should  be  a student 
ounge  on  campus.  She  respond- 
ed: “Yes,  I do  think  that  the 
students  are  entitled  to  a lounge. 
However,  I think  considering 
how  previous  students  misused 
the  lounge  that  you  will  have  a 
hard  time  acquiring  the  space.” 
We  (student  council)  believe 
that  we  shouldn’t  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  actions  of 
previous  students.  The  lounge 
that  used  to  be  here  was  re- 
moved after  an  expansion  of  the 
College  and  the  space  has  never 
been  returned. 


rest  of  my  life,”  says  Ferguson. 
“That’s  why  I enrolled  at  Cones? 
toga  College  and  was  fortunately 
accepted.” 

“I  have  since  graduated  and 
am  looking  for  gainful  employ- 
ment in  the  social  services 
field,”  comments  Ferguson.  He 
finished  this  past  Christmas 
after  his  job  placement  at  Big 
Brothers.  He  was  a student  full 
time  for  the  first  year  and 
completed  the  rest  of  the  course 
part  time,  since  he  was  elected 
to  council  after  being  in  school 
only  six  months. 

Ferguson  says  that  his  educa- 
tion helps  in  his  job  as  alderman. 
“It  has  made  me  even  more 
caring.”  He  also  says  he  enjoyed 
going  to  Conestoga  and  liked  the 
faculty.  “Since  graduating, 
some  of  the  faculty  has  changed 
but  in  my  eyes  they  were  truly 
professionals.  They  were  very 
helpful  and  flexible  (because  of 
my  being  an  alderman)  and  I 
appreciated  it  or  else  I wouldn’t 
have  made  it  - time  wise,” 
comments  Ferguson. 

Ferguson  is  also  a graduate  of 
Cameron  Heights  Collegiate. 

He  has  been  politically  in- 
volved since  1967  when  he  was 
just  14.  The  first  election  cam- 
paign he  worked  on  was  for 
Morley  Rosenberg  who  was  then 
a NDP  candidate  in  the  provin- 
cial election.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ontario  New  Demo- 


Imports 
alternative  to 
dull  domestics 

If  you  aren’t  satisfied  with 
what  Canadian  record  compa- 
nies are  producing  right  now, 
the  solution  may  be  imported 
records  from  abroad. 

Increasing  boredom  with  the 
domestic  music  scene  has 
prompted  the  popularity  of  im- 
ports. Many  record  stores  now 
carry  imports  in  varying  de- 
grees and  sales  of  some  albums 
reach  comparable  levels  with 
some  home-brew  releases.  At 
better  stores  the  prices  of  some 
imports  are  not  too  much  more 
expensive  than  a regular  re- 
lease. 

The  most  popular  imports  tend 
to  come  from  Britain,  probably 
because  of  the  constantly  chang- 
ing and  interesting  music  scene 
there.  What  follows  is  a run- 
down on  some  current  and/or 
popular  English  imports  worth 
checking  out. 

Possibly  the  hottest-selling 
imports  right  now  are  by  a band 
who  are  unsigned  by  any  North 
American  record  company,  the 
Stray  Cats. 

A three-man  band  consisting 
of  singer/guitarist  Brian  Setzer, 
Slim  Jim  Phantom  on  drums, 
and  stand-up  bass  player  Lee 
Rocker,  took  England  and  most 
of  Europe  by  storm  in  early  1981. 
It  consists  of  a string  of  hit 
singles  and  a highly-successful 
debut  album  full  of  excellent, 
high-spirited,  rockabilly  music 
mixed  with  a touch  of  punk. 
They  toured  America  and  played 
some  dates  with  the  Rolling 
Stones  (to  overwhelming  re- 
sponse for  an  unknown  band), 
and  found  their  import  sales  of 
the  first  album  in  the  US  up  to  a 
staggering  100,000  copies. 

Their  second  album.  Gonna 
Ball  was  released  later  in  the 
year  but  did  not  match  the 
success  of  the  debut.  Neverthe- 
less, import  sales  were  again 
impressive. 

The  reason  can  be  contributed 
to  their  changing  style.  Their 
style  is  towards  more  pop  and 
rhythm  and  blues. 


cratic  Party. 

He  first  ran  for  alderman  in 
1972  when  he  was  in  grade  12.  It 
was  a city  wide  election  since 


Alderman  Will  Ferguson 


the  ward  system  had  not  yet 
been  instituted.  There  were  15 
candidates  to  fill  10  vacancies. 
Ferguson  laughs  and  says,  “I 
came  in  14th.” 

Ferguson  was  finally  elected 
in  February  1979  in  a by-elec- 
tion. “I  love  being  an  alderman. 
There  is  no  question  about  it  - I 
really  enjoy  it.  I still  feel  though 
that  there  is  a distortion  of 
priorities  in  the  region  as  a 
whole,”  comments  Ferguson. 

Ferguson  is  on  the  finance, 
planning  and  civic  administra- 
tion committees.  He  is  also  on 
regional  council,  the  regional 
engineering  committee,  and  the 
transit  advisory  committee. 

“I  get  a lot  of  satisfaction  in 
cutting  through  red  tape  for 
individuals,”  says  Ferguson.  “I 
can  remember  my  first  couple  of 
months  on  council  when  some- 
one would  come  to  me  with  a 
problem  and  I would  present  it 
to  council.  They  would  say  no, 
and  give  thousands  of  excuses 
but  I would  keep  on  asking  any- 
way.” 

The  28-year-old  Ferguson  is  a 
triplet.  His  two  sisters  are 
Wendy  and  Wanda.  He  has  a 
brother  Gary  and  sister  Gail 


who  are  twins.  They  all  live  in 
Kitchener  along  with  his  mother 
Mary.  Ferguson  says,  “No  one 
else  in  the  family  is  politically 
involved.  They  wonder  what 
prompted  me  to  get  into  poli- 
tics.” 

In  his  spare  time,  Ferguson 
really  likes  to  read  biographies 
mainly  of  ‘prominent  people.’ 
He  also  enjoys  theatre  whether 
it  be  film  or  live  stage  produc- 
tions. “I  especially  enjoy  come- 
dies. I find  them  a great  relax- 
ant and  really  like  humour.  It’s 
God’s  gift  to  sanity,  says  Fergu- 
son. 

Ferguson  adds,  “I  really  don’t 
have  that  much  spare  time.” 
The  city  budget  is  coming  up  and 
is  a very  busy  time  for  him.  “We 
just  finished  deliberations  and 
will  have  the  final  meeting  next 
week,”  says  Ferguson.  They 
have  been  working  on  the  budget 
for  over  a month. 

Ferguson  has  no  desire  at  this 
time  to  become  mayor,  and 
won’t,  at  least  not  in  the  near 
future,  he  says. 

Ferguson  does  admit  though,” 
I would  certainly  like  to  sit  in  the 
Provincial  Legislature  some- 
day, maybe  around  1984  or  ’85.” 
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Entertainment 


STARTS  FRIDAY 

At  a Famous  Players  Theatre  near  you 


No  Reason  to  get  excited 


Steve  Blimkie  gave  a disinterested  performance  at  pub. 


Steve  Blimkie  and  the  Reason 
proved  that  even  rock  and  roll 
can  be  boring  at  the  El  Condor 
pub  Thursday  night. 

The  band  ran  through  a 
thoroughly  dispirited  set  of 
sound-alike  tunes  that  could 
have  had  even  the  most  avid 
rock  fan  dozing  off  in  his  seat. 

The  problem?  No  fire,  no 
excitement,  and  no  dynamics, 
just  a jaded  bar  band  out  for  a 
night’s  pay.  It  was  obvious  the 
band  wished  it  were  somewhere 
else.  Halfway  into  the  first  set, 
so  did  this  reviewer. 

Blimkie  and  the  Reason  play 
mostly  original  material,  which 
normally  would  be  commend- 
able, but  the  material  is  so  weak 
that  thek  sets  became  one  long 
song,  with  no  discernible  dif- 
ference between  numbers  like 
Magazine  Boys  and  You’re  Bor- 
ing (an  especially  ironic  title 
coming  from  this  band).  The 
only  time  the  Reason  seemed  to 
catch  fire  was  during  a cover 
version  of  Tommy  James’ 
Mony,  Mony,  but  they  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  momentum  they 
had  built  by  including  a sense- 
less jam  in  the  middle  of  the 
song.  The  Reason  are  certainly 
competent  musicians,  and  Blim- 
kies  garbled  Elvis  Costello  voice 
is  acceptable,  but  in  rock  music, 
compentent  often  means  bor- 
ing. 

Visually,  Blimkie  and  the 
Reason  ralso  had  problems.  The 
band  looked  as  if  its  had  just 
failed  an  audition  for  Ozzy 
Osbourne’s  Blizzard,  while 
Blimkie  comes  off  as  a little 


Lord  Fauntleroy,  parading 
around  the  stage  trying  to  be 
‘cute’.  The  overall  effect  left  one 
with  a disjointed  feeling,  which 
the  music  failed  to  overcome. 

The  small  crowd  at  El  Condor 
to  see  Blimkie  were  ambivalent 
throughout,  and  who  could 
blame  them.  People  were  danc- 
ing, but  if  someone  had  substi- 
tuted a stereo  for  the  band,  it 
wouldn’t  have  made  much  dif- 
ference. What  the  crowd  didn’t 
know  was,  that  this  probably 
was  the  last  performance  by  the 


Reason  that  they  would  see. 
Sources  close  to  the  group  indi- 
cated that  they  would  be  break- 
ing up  very  soon. 

If,  at  one  time,  Blimkie  and 
the  Reason  did  possess  any  kind 
of  spirit,  it  has  long  since 
departed.  Given  the  circum- 
stances, perhaps  Blimkie’s  dis- 
pirited performance  at  El  Con- 
dor was  understandable.  But 
$3.50  is  a bit  steep  to  watch  a 
band  go  through  the  motions,  a 
sight  which  is  not  only  boring, 
but  depressing  as  well. 


Nicholson  saves  Border 


DEATHTRAP 


MICHAEL  CAINE  CHRISTOPHER  REEVE 
DYAN  CANNON 


The  trap  is  set... 
For  a wickedly  funny 


whoMI-do-it. 


Jack  Nicholson,  who  stars  in 
The  Border,  shows  acting  at  its 
finest,  especially  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  plot  of  his  latest  movie 
is  somewhat  shallow. 

The  plot’s  main  theme  deals 
with  the  plight  of  Mexican 
workers  who  illegally  enter  the 
United  States,  day  after  day,  via 
the  border  between  El  Paso, 
Texas  and  Mexico. 

Nicholson’s  character  is  Char- 
lie Smith,  a border  patrol  of- 
ficer, who  is  new  to  the  job  and 
to  the  corruption  that  transpires 
between  his  colleagues. 

The  supporting  cast  consists  of 
Valerie  Perrine,  Smith’s  wife, 
who  loves  to  spend  her  hus- 
band’s money  on  their  new 
dream  home  he  can  barely  af- 
ford. 

Warren  Oates  plays  a small 
role  as  Smith’s  boss,  and  Harvey 
Keitel  as  one  of  his  co-workers. 

Smith  is  a tough  but  sensitive 
cop,  trying  to  do  his  job  as  a man 
of  justice.  His  personal  feelings 
about  his  duties  conflict  with  the 
injustices  done  to  the  Mexicans. 
He  becomes  particularity  at- 
tached to  one  young  Mexican 
woman  and  her  infant. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
American  overindulgence  for 
material  objects,  which  con- 
trasts immensely  with  the  bit- 
terly poor  conditions  of  the  Mex- 
icans. 


The  illegal  immigrants  per- 
form manual  labor  for  American 
factory  owners  and  in  return 
they  receive  a mere  six  dollars  a 
day  for  their  services. 

Frequently,  the  Mexicans  at- 
tempt to  smuggle  drugs  across 
the  border,  but  they  inevitably 
are  caught  by  the  officers. 

Smith  witnesses  one  of  his 
colleagues  confiscate  the  drugs, 
which  are  later  sold  by  the 
officers  and  the  findings  are 
never  reported.  Smith  is  disgust- 
ed with  this -practice  of  corrup- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the 
Mexicans,  but  goes'  along  with 
the  underground  deals  only  to 
uncover  more  injustices. 

The  most  distrubing  part  of 
the  movie  occurs  when  a baby  is 
taken  away  from  the  Mexican 
woman  to  whom  Smith  is  drawn 
to.  The  purpose  is  to  sell  the 
child  to  an  American  family  for 
$25,000.  Srhith  then  sets  out  to 
find  the  baby  and  return  him  to 
his  mother. 

Of  course.  Smith  triumphs  as 
a hero  but  in  a subtle  way.  He 
does  what  he  feels  is  required 
and  his  kindness  and  humanity 
pervails. 

The  movie  takes  a controver- 
sial look  at  a real  life  situation 
and  dramatizes  it  into  a story. 
Without  Nicholson’s  exerptise  as 
an  actor,  the  film  wouldn’t  have 
been  a success.' 


Eating  cheap 


It’s  good  to  know  that  there 
are  some  places  to  eat  and  have 
a beer  which  makes  concessions 
/to  the  student  budget.^ 

Nicholson’s  Tavern,  better 
known  as  Nicks,  is  located  on 
Blair  Road.  It  is  a traditional 
mortar  and  stone  faced  building 
with  a rambling  front  porch. 

Inside,  the  walls  are  covered 
with  barnboard,  giving  the  tav- 
ern a rustic  effect.  There  is  a 
pool  table,  shuffieboard  table 
and  in  the  far  corner,  a video- 
game  wailing  its  siren  song. 

The  lunch  crowd  at  Nicks  is 
split  between  blue  and  white 
colar  workers  and  students. 

The  food  counter,  stationed 
near  the  bar,  is  buffet  style. 
Featured  was  hot  beef,  hot  pork, 
barbequed  ribs,  and  lasagna. 

Potatoes,  corn  and  lasanga 
filled  the  oval  plate. 

Student  status  ensures  the 
special  price  of  $1.75  for  a lunch 
compared  to  the  regular  cus- 
tomer price  of  $2.25. 

A bottle  of  beer  is  only  $1.25,  a 
price  not  easily  equalled  within 
the  area. 

The  food  served  at  Nicks  is  not 
fancy,  but  it  is  good.  The  lasagna 
was  meaty  and  liberally  layered 
with  cheese.  , 

Another  eating  place  for  stu- 
dents is  Ballingers  in  Cam- 
bridge, on  Coronation  Drive.  It 


is  a little  out  of  the  way,  but  the 
deals  are  worth  the  drive. 

Ballingers  has  a spacious  inte- 
rior with  a raised  dance  floor  in 
the  middle  of  the  main  midway 
between  the  stage  and  the  kitch- 
en. There  is  a separate  level, 
with  videogames  and  a pool 
table. 

To  get  the  benefits  availabe  to 
students,  it  is  a requirement  to 
apply  for  a privilege,  card.  The 
' procedure  to  acquire  a card  is 
quick  and  easy.  The  prospective 
cardholder  goes  to  the  bar  and 
presents  his  or  her  student’s 
card.  The  bartender  will  take 
care  of  the  rest.  The  card 
enables  the  student  to  a 25  per 
cent  reducation  on  food. 

The  food  at  Ballingers  is 
slightly  different  in  nature  than 
the  fare  at  Nicks.  There  are 
meat  pies,  the  ever  present 
barbequed  meats,  and  other 
entrees  such  as  farmer’s  sau- 
sage and  meat  on  kaiser.  Meals 
range  from  $1.95  to  $2.75.  True  to 
the  lunch  and  beer  concept, 
Ballingers  has  35-cent-a-glass 
draft. 

Of  course,  there  are  other 
places  with  lunchtime  food 
deals,  but  none  can  compare  to 
these  two  bars.  They  have  de- 
, signed  their  lunchtime  set-up 
with  the  student  in  mind,  and 
offer  the  best  deals. 


m IRA  LEVIN’S  “DEATHTRAP” 

Executive  Producer  ]AY  PRESSON  ALLEN  Associate  Producer  ALFRED  de  LIAGRE,  JR 
Music  by  jOFdNNY  MANDEL  Produced  by  BURTT  F1ARRIS 
Screenplay  by  JAY  PRESSON  ALLEN  Based  on  the  stage  play  by  IRA  LEVIN 
Directed  by  SIDNEY  LUMET 

O FROM  WWWER  BROS 
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Reed  attempts  mature  writing  on  Blue  Mask 


Lou  Reed  is  the  guy  who 
gave  dignity  and  poetry  and 
rock  and  roll,  to  smack, 
speed,  homosexuality,  s&m, 
murder  and  suicide. 

- Lester  Bangs,  rock  critic 
“I’m  just  an  average 
guy” 

- Lyric  from  Reed’s 
Blue  Mask 


The  Blue  Mask  is  Lou  Reed’s 
first  real  attempt  to  become  a 
mature  writer  while  retaining 
some  of  the  fire  of  his  old  rock 
and  roll  animal  persona.  Both 
moving  and  fierce  in  spirit,  it 
succeeds  through  Reed’s  sheer 
will. 

Lou  Reed’s  past  work,  both 
solo  and  with  the  Velvet  Under- 
ground, has  contained  some  of 
the  most  classic  rock  ever  pro- 
duced (Sweet  Jane,  Rock  and 
Roll)  with  Reed  assuming  dif- 
ferent personas  with  each  song. 
Usually  these  characters  were 
street  urchins  dealing  with  one 
form  of  decadence  or  another, 
and  decadence  bacame  the  word 
most  associated  with  Lou  Reed. 

The  Blue  Mask,  however,  by- 
passes decadence  altogether, 
and  reveals  the  soul  of  a poet. 
There’s  none  of  the  valium  haze 
of  Berlin,  nor  the  pretensions  of 
Metal  Machine  Music,  Reed’s 
first  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
throw  off  his  old  image.  Reed 
nows  finds  beauty  in  normalcy, 
as  if  it  were  the  redemption  that 
was  always  hinted  at  in  even  his 


most  nihilistic  songs. 

Instead  of  gay  love  songs 
(Street  Hassle),  we  have  women 
(I  Love  Women,  They’re  a So- 
lace to  the  World)  and  Heavenly 
Arms,  a love  song  to  Reed’s  new 
bride,  Sylvia.  Other  tunes  deal 
with  booze  and  guns,  and  the 
pitfalls  of  both.  All-American 
themes.  The  fascination  is  how 
Reed  finds  both  meaning  and 
beauty  in  these  seemingly  mun- 
dane subjects. 

In  the  past,  Reed  has  produced 
his  best  work  when  collaborating 
with  people  of  equal  talent  such 
as  John  Gale  and  David  Bowie. 
The  Blue  Mask  finds  Reed  work- 
ing with  the  first  totally  new 
band  he  has  had  in  years,  and 
the  change  is  for  the  better. 
Lead  guitarist  Robert  Qpine, 
(Richard  Hell’s  Voidoids),  con- 
tributes some  especially  gifted 
lead  guitar  throughout  the 
album,  and  the  others  (Fernan- 
do Saunders  - bass,  Doane  Perry 
- drums)  are  up  to  the  challenge. 
One  can  only  hope  Reed  tours 
with  this  unit. 

Although  Blue  Mask  has  many 
high  points,  the  song  that  really 
imparts  chills  is  The  Day  John 
Kennedy  Died.  One  wouldn’t 
have  dreamed  of  Reed  touching 
this  subject  a few  years  ago,  but 
his  newfound  maturity  allows 
him  to  venture  into  previously 
forbidden  areas.  “John  Ken- 
nedy” might  have  sounded  a bit 
melodramatic  coming  from 
someone  else,  but  Reed  gives  it  a 


cutting  edge  as  he  recounts  his 
own  youthful  aspirations  and  his 
subsequent  disillusionment. 

The  other  total  departure  on 
Blue  Mask  is  The  Heroine  (a 
play  on  words  on  the  old  Reed 
favorite.  Heroin).  It  is  his  first 
attempt  at  total  imagery  in  a 
song,  and  judging  the  results,  it 
is  an  avenue  he  should  continue 
to  explore.  Accompanied  only  by 
subdued  electric  guitar,  straight 
out  of  John  Lennon’s  My 
Mummy’s  Dead,  Reed  recites 
the  tale  of  a “pale  ascendent 
Heroine”  guiding  a ship  through 
stormy  seas  while  sailors  fight 
below  and  a baby  is  “locked  in 
his  box.”  The  combination  of 
striking  imagery  and  spare  mu- 
sical acconpaniment  is  quite 
moving. 

The  Blue  Mask  is  a landmark 
in  rock  and  roll.  Lou  Reed 
recently  turned  40,  and  his 
musical  vision  is  more  focused, 
finely  honed  than  ever  before, 
proving  the  idea  that  only  the 
young  can  produce  vital  rock 
and  roll  is  a fallacy.  Although 
others  (Patti  Reed,  Jim  Car- 
roll),  have  tried  to  tie  poetry, 
writing  and  rock  together,  none 
has  done  this  so  successfully  as 
Lou  Reed. 

On  The  Blue  Mask,  Lou  Reed 
has  found  inner  peace,  renewal 
and  a revitalized  artistic  vision. 
Lou  Reed  cares  and  hurts  for  the 
unlucky  and  misfits  of  the 
human  race,  Only  Lou  Reed, 
could  pull  off  this  album. 


John  Belushi's  death  tragic 


The  death  ot  comeaian  jonn 
Belushi,  last  Friday,  has  robbed 
us  of  one  of  the  most  inventive 
comic  minds  to  appear  in  the 
last  20  years. 

Lost  among  all  the  speculation 
as  to  the  cause  of  Belushi’s 
death,  was  the  sad  fact  that  no 
matter  what  the  cause,  the 
33-year-old  comedian  has  done 
his  cartwheel. 

Belishi,  along  with  his 
partners  from  the  original  Sat- 
urday Night  Live  (SNL),  televi- 
sion show  was  responsible  for 
ushering  in  the  new  wave  of 
Comedy  that  has  become  so 
popular. 


The  original  SNL  was  a land- 
mark in  our  culture,  and  Belushi 
was  its  main  perpetrator. 

Who  could  have  created  a 
character  as  imagnative  as  a 
Samurai  tailor,  other  than  Belu- 
shi. His  lampooning  of  people, 
such  as  NBC  boss  Fred  Silver- 
man  and  rock  singer  Joe  Cocker 
had  a cutting  edge.  The  genuine 
air  of  authenicity  he  and  partner 
Dan  Ackroyd  brought  to  the 
Blues  Brothers  was  magnifi- 
cent. The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Sometimes  Belushis,  humor 
was  outrageous  and  painful,  but 
it  was  always  hysterically 
funny. 


When'  he  moved  on  to  films, 
Belushi  was  again  an  instant  hit. 
Animal  House  brought  in  the 
age  of  college  humor  that  is  still 
prevelent.  We  have  him  to  thank 
for  the  preppie  revival. 

Belushi  was  seeking  to  change 
the  image  of  the  leading  man 
right  up  unil  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  proved  it  was  per- 
missible to  be  a slob.  We  are  all 
much  poorer  from  the  death  of 
John  Belushi,  to  use  to  old 
cliche.  In  these  depressed  times, 
there  is  not  a more  valuable 
commodity  than  somebody  who 
can  make  us  laugh. 


Action  stimulates  audience 


Coming  Events 


Ski  enthusiasts  will  have  another  chance  to  get  in 
on  the  fun  at  Blue  Mountain  ski  resort  when  the  DSA 
and  the  Ski  Club  sponsor  two  buses  to  Blue  Mountain 
on  March  19.  The  $16.00  fee  will  cover  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  lift  tickets.  The  DSA  is  taking  reg- 
istration. 

Students  of  the  Business  program  will  hold  their 
annual  Spring  Bash  on  March  25  at  the  Concordia 
Club.  The  party  begins  at  8: 00  p.m.  and  the  $5.00  price 
of  a ticket  includes  hotdogs.  Proceeds  will  go  toward 
purchasing  a braille  computer  terminal  for  student 
Rob  Bender. 

The  Doon  Campus  will  be  , well  represented  when 
our  Condors  play  in  the  OCWA  mens  volleyball 
championship  held  at  Cambrian  College  in  Sudbury 
on  Saturday, March  13  and  Sunday,  March  14. 

Women’s  softball  team,  B division,  are  looking  for 
a pitcher.  They  are  a fun  team  but  also  like  to  win!  If 
you’re  interested  please  phone  893-8197  or  744-0996. 

This  week  at  the  Athletic  Complex: 

Monday,  March  15  - Intramural  hockey  begins. 
Tuesday,  March  16  - Co-ed  basketball  begins. 
Wednesday,  March  17  - Men’s  Competitive  volleyball 
league  continues.  Co-ed  volleyball  continues. 
Thursday,  March  18  - Co-ed  badminton  tournament 
begins. 


A large,  brown,  beanbag-style 
cushion  sits  beside  a white 
ramp,  centre  stage. 

Where  are  the  performers? 

The  audience  waits.  A minute 
later,  the  cushion  comes  to  life. 
The  audience  watches,  amused 
by  its  efforts  to  clamber  up  the 
ramp. 

So  begins  a performance  by 
’Mummenschanz,  the  Swiss 
mime  mask  theatre  troupe.  It 
played  at  Kitchener’s  Centre  in 
the  Square  on  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  March  3. 

Mummenschanz  is  unique.  Its 
three  performers,  two  men  and 
a woman,  are  simultaneously 

• Smythe 

Conn  Smythe’s  autobio- 
graphy, If  You  Can’t  Beat  ’em  in 
the  Alley  (McClelland  and  Stew- 
art/$18.95),  is  a flamboyant  and 
finely  written  account.  It  is  Scott 
Young’s  attempt  to  translate  to 
print  the  recollections  of  a man 
who  led  a long  and  eventful 
life. 

Young,  one  of  the  most  highly 
regarded  sportswriters  in  Can- 
ada, has  produced  a book  that 
bristles  with  vitality.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  its  scope  and  to 
the  nature  of  its  subject. 

Smythe’s  association  with  the 
Toronto  Maple  Leafs  is  given 
much  less  attention  than  would 
be  expected  as  the  book  covers 
the  period  from  his  childhood  in 


dancers,  acrobats,  actors  and 
mimes. 

But  what  mimes  they  are! 
They  have  progressed  far 
beyond  the  conventional  white- 
faced pantomimist.  The  crea- 
tures they  portray  are  fantastic, 
fanciful  and  occasionally  pathet- 
ic, but  mostly  humorous,  and 
almost  always  graceful. 

During  the  first  half  of  the 
program,  a number  of  peculiar 
creatures  each  take  their  turn 
upon  the  stage.  A giant  cylinder 
resembling  a child’s  slinky  toy 
tosses  its  huge  balloon  head  into 
the  audience  and  recaptures  it 
with  evident  delight. 


There  is  a delightful  scene 
between  two  lovers,  each  of 
whom  has  toilet-paper  rolls  in 
place  of  eyes,  ears  and  mouths. 
They  fling  yards  of  toilet  paper 
about  the  stage,  somehow  man- 
aging to  convey  the  most  tender 
and  romantic  feelings  through 
their  motions. 

The  performance  ends  with  an 
impressive  scene  in  which  the 
two  male  performers  transform 
the  putty  masks  they  wear  into 
an  incredible  variety  of  expres- 
sive faces. 

Even  when  the  performance  is 
over,  the  magic  of  Mummens- 
chanz lingers. 


book  excellent 


early  twentieth  century  Toronto 
to  just  before  his  death  in  1980. 

Smythe  led  a full  life,  having 
fought  in  two  world  wars,  and 
established  a thriving  sand  and 
gravel  business.  He  also  organ- 
ized and  for  many  years  ran  the 
Toronto  Maple  Leafs.  Smythe 
was  instrumental  in  getting 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens  built  in  the 
middle  of  a depression  and  in  his 
later  years  directed  his  energy 
towards  charity  work,  as  well 
as,  developing  a successful 
horse  racing  stable. 

Compressed  into  290  pages, 
the  book  is  an  account  of  a life 
which  took  85  eventful  years  to 
unfold  and|seldoni  lags.  It  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  spirit  of 


Conn  Smythe.  Whether  or  not 
one  agrees  with  the  man’s  out- 
look, his  vitality  is  appealing. 

Essentially,  the  book’s  great- 
est strength  is  that  it  is  not  just 
another  hockey  book.  Smythe 
was  an  unusual  individual  who 
brought  fierce  energy  to  what- 
ever he  tackled.  He  had  strong 
opinions  about  many  subjects 
and  his  accounts  of  many  things 
from  his  military  service,  to  his 
efforts  to  get  Maple  Leaf  Gar- 
dens built,  are  always  interest- 
ing. 

It  is  a fitting  record  of  a man 
whose  intensity  and  integrity 
prompted  him  to  have  a pro- 
found effect  on  the  world  of 
which  he  was  so  much  a part. 


Don*t  Miss  It! 

The 

BACK 

DOORS 

The  Shocking  Reincarnation 
of  Jim  Morrison  and  the  Doors 

IN  CONCERT 

at  Doon 
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Leafs  in  bad  shape 

Now  that  study  week  has  passed,  and  we  have  had  a week  to 
recover,  everything  should  be  falling  back  into  it’s  usual  rou- 
tine. 

For  those  of  you  who  made  the  trip  to  the  sunny  south,  the 
sunburn  should  be  past  the  peeling  stage.  The  Vermont 
travellers  aching  muscles  should  also  be  back  in  working 
order,  especially  the  right  forearm. 

While  you  were  away,  the  condition  of  the  Toronto  Maple 
Leafs  has  worsened.  The  team  is  now  in  intensive  care,  and 
their  vital  signs  are  getting  worse. 

The  Leafs  have  managed  to  keep  their  secret  formula  for 
losing  all  to  themselves  lately.  So  much  so,  that  they  have 
become  the  third  worst  team  in  the  National  Hockey  League. 

The  only  other  teams  doing  worse  are  the  Detroit  Red  Wings 
and  the  Colorado  Rockies.  But  the  Rockies  may  not  stay 
behind  them  for  long.  They  have  been  a troup  of  young  upstarts 
lately,  and  could  very  well  pass  the  yet-to-blossom  Leafs. 

The  Red  Wings  trail  the  Leafs  by  just  two  points,  and  have  a 
game  in  hand.  The  Los  Angeles  Kings  have  the  same  number 
of  points  as  Toronto,  but  are,  at  present,  in  a playoff  position  in 
the  western  division,  unless  Colorado  can  catch  them. 

Surely  Leaf  coach  Mike  Nykoluk  can  keep  his  team  on  the 
losing  track  long  enough  to  finish  last  in  the  overall  standings. 
A cellar  finish  would  give  the  Leafs  the  first  overall  pick  in  the 
league’s  amateur  draft  next  June. 

But  if  the  Leafs  do  finish  last  so  they  can  choose  first,  will 
they  make  use  of  it?  Their  track  record  says  not.  After  all,  they 
are  the  team  who  chose  Jack  Valiquette  ahead  of  Bryan 
Trottier,  Danny  Gare,  Mark  Howe,  Charlie  Simmer,  Bob 
Bourne  and  Guy  Chouinard. 

But  it  is  unfair  to  be  too  critical  of  the  Leafs.  There  were 
other  teams  who  passed  these  players  by  as  well. 

But  the  Leafs  seem  to  do  this  type  of  thing  with  such  consis- 
tancy. 

Harold  Ballard’s  favorite  born-again  Christian,  Laurie 
Boschman,  was  selected  by  the  Leafs  instead  of  Brian  Propp, 
Mark  Messier,  Neal  Broten  and  Kevin  Lowe.  Last  summer,  the 
Buds  passed  up  rookie  sensation  Grant  Fuhr,  and  Oil  Springs 
native  Mark  Hunter.  Jim  Benning  took  precedent  over  them. 

Ballard’s  obsession  with  money  could  be  the  root  of  the 
problem.  Although  he  has  no  problems  selling  tickets  at  Maple 
Leaf  Gardens,  Ballard  still  sports  the  lowest  paid  scouting 
staff  in  the  league. 

It  would  go  against  his  tradition  to  have  it  any  other  way.  But 
again,  all  the  blame  cannot  be  placed  in  the  scout’s  laps.  The 
team’s  general  managers  have  assisted  in  the  losing  cause. 

When  the  less-than-successful  scouting  staff  does  come  up 
with  a talent,  the  Leafs  manage  to  give  him  away  for  as  little 
as  possible. 

The  Pittsburgh  Penguins  are  living  proof  of  that.  They  have 
more  ex-Leafs  than  any  other  team  in  the  league.  Randy 
Carlyle  has  become  an  all-star  defenceman  since  moving  to 
the  Steel  City.  George  Ferguson,  Rick  Kehoe,  Paul  Gardner 
and  Pat  Boutette  are  other  ex-Leafs  now  in  the  Penguins  orga- 
nization. 

Joel  Quenneville,  who  was  traded  to  the  Rockies  along  with 
Lanny  McDonald,  is  a stronger  defenceman  than  any  in  the 
Leaf  camp,  excluding  Borje  Salming.  McDonald  has  also 
performed  well  since  shedding  the  Leaf  blue  and  white. 

And  what  will  Boschman  become,  now  that  he  is  an 
Edmonton  Oiler?  Will  he  reach  respectability  now  that  he  is 
out  of  the  Leaf  hot  box?  Who  did  they  get  for  him  anyway?  A 
couple  of  Edmonton  Oilers  castoffs. 

Looking  at  the  Leafs  past  performances  at  the  June  draft 
table,  one  would  think  they  would  catch  on  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  doing  something  wrong.  A change  in  strategy  would 
normally  be  in  order,  but  remember,  this  is  the  Leafs  we  are 
talking  about. 

The  Rockies  have  something  to  offer  the  Leafs  that  they  are 
in  dire  need  of,  and  the  price  tag  appears  to  be  one  they  can 
well  afford.  Rob  Ramage,  a high-calibre  defenceman  with  the 
Colorado  club,  is  unhappy  in  the  Mile-High  city,  and  wants 
out. 

The  sticker  on  Ramage  says  a first  and  second  round  draft 
choice.  The  Leafs  have  three  picks  in  the  first  two  rounds  in 
next  June’s  talent  hunt. 

Anyone  who  has  been  forced  to  watch  the  team  on  television 
can  attest  to  the  fact  the  Leafs  lack  substance  at  the  rear 
guard  position. 

Combine  that  with  the  track  record  they  have  shown  in  the 
draft,  and  it  shouldn’t  take  long  to  come  to  a conclusion.  Yet 
the  Leafs  have  failed  to  act,  although  Ramage  has  been  up  for 
grabs  for  a couple  of  weeks  now. 

It’s  true,  the  emphasis  in  the  league  has  turned  to  youth. 
Draft  choices  are  a valuable  commodity.  But  Ramage  is  a far 
cry  from  being  old.  He  has  proven  he  can  excell  at  the 
professional  level,  and  is  still  young  at  23. 

By  completing  such  a trade,  the  Leafs  could  bolster  a porous 
defence,  without  taking  the  risk  of  drafting  another  mediocre 
youngster.  After  losing  their  first  round  choice  for  the  likes  of 
Dwight  Foster,  the  Rockies  would  jump  at  the  chance  to  have 
Toronto’s  highly  rated  pick. 

Or  is  this  such  a great  deal  for  the  Leafs?  Maybe  they  have 
something  up  their  sleeve.  It  could  be  that  this  less-than-great 
scouting  staff  has  a dark-horse  junior  in  mind  who  can  turn  the 
Leafs  situation  around.  Could  they  possibly  come  up  with  a top 
notch  pick  for  a change? 

Don’t  bet  next  year’s  spring  break  trip  on  it. 


Downed  91-57 

Seneca 

Have  you  ever  had  one  of  those 
weeks  when  nothing  seemed  to 
go  right? 

Last  week  was  one  of  those 
times  for  Chuck  Mathies,  coach 
of  the  Conestoga  College  basket- 
ball Condors.  The  week  began 
and  ended  with  a loss.  One  loss 
was  a game,  while  the  other  was 
his  job. 

The  Condors’  first  trip  to  the 
Ontario  Colleges  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation championship  tourna- 
ment was  not  a successful  one. 
Mathies  watched  in  dismay  as 
the  Condors  were  embarrassed 
91-57  by  the  Seneca  College 
Braves  in  a sudden  death 
quarter-final  game  last  Thurs- 
day night  in  Toronto. 

The  quarter-final  loss  was  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  for  Math- 
ies. Earlier  in  the  week,  he 
learned  his  job  in  the  college’s 
athletic  department  had  been 
terminated  because  of  budget 
cuts. 

Foul  trouble  and  an  aggres- 
sive attack  by  the  Braves  put  the 
Condors  off  their  game  in  the 
early  going. 

“The  refereeing  didn’t  help  us 
out  at  all  tonight,’’  said  Mathies. 
“But  I guess  that’s  the  way  it 
goes.” 

The  Braves  rolled  up  a 48-25 
score  by  halftime,  and  were  not 
hard  pressed  after  the  first  few 
minutes  of  the  second  half. 

The  Condors  rallied  briefly 
early  in  the  second  stanza.  With 
the  Braves  holding  a 50-25  lead, 
the  Condors  came  back  with 
eight  straight  points  in  the  first 
three  minutes  to  narrow  the 
margin  to  17  points.  But  that  was 
as  close  as  they  would  get. 
Seneca  came  back  with  10  con- 
secutive points  in  four  minutes 
to  pad  their  lead  to  60-25. 

The  final  10  minutes  of  the 
game  were  almost  academic. 
The  Braves  ran  their  lead  to  35 
points  and  maintained  a com- 
fortable cushion  until  the  final 
buzzer. 

“We  didn’t  look  too  impressive 
tonight,  but  we  had  a good 
year,”  stated  Mathies  after  the 
game.  “We  just  weren’t  shooting 
well.” 

It  was  the  first  time  a Cones- 
toga basketball  team  had 
reached  post-season  play,  and 
this  year’s  Condors  posted  the 
best  regular  season  record  in  the 
school’s  history  of  OCAA  play. 


routs  Condors 


Jim  Gordon,  #1 5 runs  into  Seneca’s  Keith  Cameron,  #23  while 
scoring  two  of  Conestoga’s  57  points. 


Athlete  of  the  week 

Steve  Kirkham,  a third  year  business  and 
administration  student,  is  a member  of  the 
Conestoga  men’s  varsity  volleyball  team.  The 
Condors  recently  qualified  for  the  Ontario  Colleges 
Athletic  Association  playoffs  to  be  held  at  Sud- 
bury’s Cambrian  College  this  weekend.  Naturally 
Kirkham  is  pleased  that  he,  along  with  his 
teammates,  will  be  there. 

He  points  out,  “It’s  only  our  second  year  together 
so  to  make  it  to  the  Ontario  finals  is  a pretty  good 
achievement.” 

This  is  Kirkham’s  second  selection  as  athlete  of 
the  week.  He  was  named  because  of  his  passing 
ability  and  leadership  on  the  court. 

Kirkham  also  plays  tennis  and  coaches  women’s 
volleyball.  When  asked  about  any  future  associa- 
tion with  volleyball,  Kirkham  answers,  “I’ll 
probably  be  coaching  some  industrial  league  team 
the  same  as  I am  doing  now.” 

While  honored  to  have  been  chosen,  he  does  not 
feel  that  individual  recognition  is  appropriate  for  a 
team  oriented  sport  like  volleyball,  “We  played  a 
good  tournament.  It’s  team  play  that  has  won  in 
this  last  tournament.  It’s  nothing  that  any  one 
player  did.” 


